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a ROM the number of Books an Agriculture 

already ful liſbed and ubliſgi g by men of 
profeſſed abilities, ſome apology may be thong hit 
neceſſary for introducing the fallaaving Feels to 
the awarld. And indeed, from the conciſe manner 
in which the ſulject is treated, it may be aſked, 


66 L the author has uct made a wvoluminous 


% production, from the combination of fa many - 


« /ſential articles in huſvandry * Had be 
conſed:red his eawn emclument rather than the 
public advantage, he might without much diffi- 
culty have complied with ſuch queſtion ; but in- 
Ruenced by a diſire to cemmunicate the moſt uſe- 
ful obſervations, as they accurred te him from 


experience, in a way as comprehenſive as peſſible, 


and nat to burthen the mind, or memory, with 


uf. l:ſs experiments only, or ſuch as in themſelves 
are merely theoretical, the reader will excuſo, 


on grid grounds, any want of enlargement ; as 
1:tth 


aud be added previous to the practical 


fart, 


l 


iv rr. 
part. For it is the real, practical part only, 


that is TH tially neceſſary to nine-tenths of the 
Eugli Farmers, for whoſe uſ and advantage 
thi ſnali Trad is iutruduced to public light. 
The valuable fue, in nature, when pro- 
perly combined with thoſe of art, are delight - 
full y inter ſting to ſect, 'y i gene ral, And nothing. 
Were to enli ven the mind and invi gorate the 
anſtitutian more than rural improvements, Haro 
Aly the beauty of ſprings, when the melody 
of the groves invite: to breathe the wernal air, 
and taſte the haucett of health renewing moru! 
Riſe, then, ye ſons of ſleth, and enjoy the genial 
invigorating ſcene, view and exult in the good- 
neſs of the all-wiſe Diſp:ſer; admire, while 
ait becoming ſpirit you purſues, the bling. 
opening for your j*//iffuen. Yeu may improve your 
barren ſoils, aubile creation calls alaud and ex- 
tends to all . ry bounty in ſtores of plenty. 
And may every hand lend its prefer aid, æubile 
Nature is furniſhed with unborn riches, and diſ- 
poſed to pour grat: ful fprofuſuoms, in obedience to 


her Author, an all around her. 
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1 builder will admit the 


neceſſary precaution to lay a good foun- 
dation, as the ſuperſtructure will be ever im- 
perfect without proper attention to the baſis 
of the fabric to be raiſed. So every ſenſible 
practitioner in modern agriculture will admit 
the propriety of the ſubſequent hint, which 
ought to be the baſis of improvement in 
barren or long uncultivated lands. 
When land is become invaluable, through 
the ſpontaneous growth of ſhrubs, under- 
wood, furze, breaks, or other detrimental 


productions, over- run with moſs, or for want 
B of 
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of draining is replete with ſtagnate water, 
bogs, &c. the tri, and indeed only remedy, 
1s to clcar the {oil of all thoſe impediments, 
and plough the land for three years, ſowing 
it with oats, or in the third year barley, 
if the nature of the ground is good; re- 
membring to open ſufficient drains, or 
trenches, to carry off all ſtaznated water, 
and with the third crop to ſow ſuch graſs 
ſeeds as the nature of the land requires, as. 
clover, trefoil, rye graſs, &c. to continue 
in paſture for three or four years, and at 
the expiration to put in the plough again; 
and if the ſoil is of a barren nature, to 
continue the ſame proceſs ſuceeſſively: ad- 


mitting ſuch variations only as are conſiſt- 


ent with the nature of the land; obſerving 


that prior to every third crop being ſowen, a 


proper quantity of coal aſhes, or ſome other\__ 
ſuitable manure, ſhould be laid on, to make 
the {ward the more compact, 

II. Wild oats are juſtly deemed one of 


the moſt pernicious annoyances to the far- 


mer; and as ſuch, no care cr pains ſhould 
be 
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be omitted to eradicate and deſtroy their 
growth. And though their increaſe is al- 
lowed to be chiefly owing toa long conti- 
nued ploughing and tillage, obſervation has 
convinced many of the utility of the follow- 
ing method; which if purſued in a regular 
courſe of huſbandry, will be invariably found 
to deſtroy them. 

About a month after the firſt time of ſum- 
mer fallow, (in March or April) and after 
a thower, let the harrow be drawn over the 
fallow, and the wild cats will ſoon appear 
above the ſurface of the land. Permit them 
to grow till they are full in ear, then with 
a ſcythe mow them down ; and in dry wea- 
ther, as ſoon as poſſible, plough in the erop, 
which will not only kill them, but will me- 
lorate and greatly enrich the ſoil, with the 
aſiiſtance of thoſe after turnings which the 
land requires. It is poſſible this firſt experi- 
ment may not effectually eradicate this perni- 
cious weed, particularly in wet ſeaſons, or 
trom ſome other accidental cauſe; but from 
repeated obleryation, and the experience of 

B 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral good practical farmers, it is ſtrongly 
recommended as a known and excellent 
remedy. And upon this conſideration a re- 
ſolute repetition has been uſed, and has in- 
variably anſwered the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of thoſe who have followed 
the experiment. 

One objection generally made to this 
method is, © the Midſummer fallow is 
« loſt; conſequently the land will not 
« have ſufficient tillage to receive wheat 
% at Michaelmas.“ To this may be an- 
ſwered; it will be attended with no incon- 
venience to lands intended for barley, 
which is ſown in ſpring, by the relief of an 
autumn or winter fallow ; and indeed on 
land .intended for barley the trial may be 
more ſucceſſively made. 

III. It is a maxim now received, and con- 
ßrmed by the experience of the beſt farmers 
in this kingdom, that four fields in tillage are 
much better for the farm and farmer than 
three. And as ſummer fallows are gene- 


rally. excluded as much as poſhble in the 
Norfolk 
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Norfolk ſyſtem of agriculture, I ſhall leave 
the judicious farmer to adopt ſuch ſyſtems 
as the country and ſoil in which he is ſi- 
tuated are beſt calculated to receive, and 
only point out what may be general in 
ſome parts;* viz, wheat, or barley after 
turnips or fallow ; then peaſe, beans, or 
rather both; next oats, then turnips, &c. 
or fallow. 

The reaſon for this regular proceſs will 
be ſufficiently obvious, if it is confidered 
that a crop of beans and peaſe, or either 
of them, do not, like moſt other grain, 
diminiſh, but rather add riches and vege- 
tative nouriſhment to the land, by mellow- 
ing and diſpoſing it for the next ſucceſſive 
or after crop. 


* In countries abounding with rich loam, this courſe 
of huſbandry is much encouraged, from the great ad- 


vantages derived from it; but in others, where the ſoil is 


light, ſandy, &c. and not ſufficiently ſtrong for wheat 
and beans, the old method of three fields, or one 
crop and fallow, or turnips, is practiſed on thoſe light 
lands, and is generally found to anſwer, 


\ The 
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The ſtraw of peaſe, beans, or mixt crop, 
will be a valuable relief to cattle in winter, 
and a great preſervative of hay, And it 
. may be conſidered, that a crop of beans 
will in general pay as well, and in ſome 
inſtances better than a crop of wheat, 
However, as it is neceſſary to improve 
poor land as much as poſſible, and in order 
to ſecure a good crop, a proper quantity 
of dung, or ſome good manure, ſhould 
be laid on the bean ſtubble, as well as 
the uſual quantity required for turnips, or 
upon the ſummer fallows. | 

Without regard to the natural ſtrength 
of the ſoil, beans and peaſe. ſhould be 
ſown under furrow, viz. upon the ſtub- 
bles, and ploughed in, the furrow ſhould 
be thin, and laid flat upon the beans. 
The moſt proper time 1s the Jatter end of 
January, or in the month of February, as 
the ſucceeding froſts will have no advan- 
tage over the riſing crop: as ſoon as they 
appear above the ſurface of the earth, which 
will be ſome time in March, after a refreſh- 

ing 
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ing ſhower, a harrow ® ſhould be drawn 
over them, to looſen the earth, by which 
means the meliorating dews will penetrate 
and greatly nouriſh them, 

This method is of great advantage, as 
it preſe:ves the ſeed from crows, pigeons, 
and other voracious birds, or reptiles, and 
at the ſame time ſecures a proper depth 
of carth, as a reſervoir, againſt the parching 
drought of dry ſummers, when the crop 1s 
in bloſſom, and when, for want of ſuch 
ſupply, they frequently ſhrink, and wither 
into the moſt diminutive ſize. 

IV. Experience within the laſt fifty years 
has unfolded many valuable ſecrets in agri- 
culture, and convinced the world, that the 
worſt of land may be ſo ordered, as in ſome 
meaſure to improve itielf without any ſuper- 


inductions of dung, Turnips ſown at Mid- 


ſummer, and kept regularly houghed, will 
not only ſupport, but fatten ſheep in win. 


The tread of the horſe or motion of the harrow 
will be no prejudice W the riſing crop. 
ter, 
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ter, in large numbers, and conſequently 
greatly enrich the ſoil, in be ing fed and kept 
upon it; and the refuſe of the turnips, after 
the ſheep have left them, and they are be- 
come rotten, excellently meliorate and en- 
rich the foil, and properly diſpoſe it for a 
crop of ſpring wheat, barley or oats, without 
any addition of manure, In this proceſs it is 
much better to confine the ſheep, or other 
cams, within the limits of an acre, by 
hurdles, not permitting them to range the 
whole field at once. | | 
V. Clover, ſown on indifferent land, or 
land worn out with ploughing, at Mid- 
ſummer when in full bloom if ploughed 
in, will fink and die away, and by its 
ſalts give an uncommon fertility to the 
ſoil, mellowing and enriching it for two, 
or three crops ſucceſſively, beginning with 
a crop of wheat in autumn. The ſame 
may be ſaid of peaſe, vetches, lentils, 
and buck-wheat; though the advantages 
ariſing from theſe latter, are ſeldom ſuppoſed 
to be equal to the former. 
However, 


3 Pry 
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However, that proper information may 
not be wanting, let it be obſerved, that the 
hazard of ſowing turnips on very poor land 
15 conſiderable, without ſome additional 
ſupply. I think it much to the farmer's 
intereſt to ſprinkle ſome rotten dung, 
malt-duſt, coal, kilp, or turf-athes, accord- 
ing to the ſoil, before the ſowing at Mid- 
ſummer or Lammas, after the ground 1s 
properly prepared for reception of the ſeed, 

VI. All dungs are eſteemed great improvers 
of land, both of paſture and tillage; ſuch as of 
horſes, cows, ſheep, hogs, &c. all kinds of 
fiſh, ſea-ſhells, ſea-ſand, rags, feathers, lea. 
ther, bark from tan-pits, kilp, coal, turf and 
peat aſhes, &c. have in them excellent quali- 
ties for promoting vegetation ; which I have 


frequently obſerved laid on the land too in- 


diſcriminately, by which means ſucceſs has 
not always anſwered the labourof the induſtri- 


ous farmer; it ſeems neceſſary therefore, to 


lay aſtreſs upon the goodneſs of aſhes in gene- 
ral, and particularly, thoſe of ſea- coal, which 
are an excellent manure for paſture and 


meadow- 
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meadow-land, if well ſeparated from the 
cinders, which ought by no means to be laid 
on land. The nature and virtue of aſhes 
is ſuch, that they produce wild trefoil, and 
all the beſt and besen graſſes; and ſuch 
will be the improvement from a judicious 
manuring, that the ſame land will ſupport 
a double ftock, and the produce of hay will 
be equally increaſed, Ten loads on an acre 
may be ſufficient in general, but if two or 
three loads are added, it will be an cqual 
advantage. 
Sea ſand, on ſtiff clay arable, 1: a very 
great improver. 

VII. Rye-graſe, ſaintfoin, trefoil, clover, 
and other graſſes, of which I ſhall give ſome 
farther account in the following pages, are 


- 


* # n 1 | LARS & . 
great improvers Ct lands, and that of the 


, 
41 IEEE 61 ><a "8, 5 5 Gs 
worſt foil, when deſigned to be laid down 
A . . * 
for paſture, and after proper time to be 


ploughed again; theſe graſs - ſeeds ſoon pro- 
duce a fine turf, and by the rich feed, will 
enable the farmer to ſupport near three times 


' the 
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the ſtock of cattle, which he could not main- 
tain without this improvement. | 

A neceſſary caution to be obſerved, par- 
ticularly with large cattle, is, for the firſt 
weck not to permit them to continue more 
than one hour each day, as they will be 
induced to over-feed, and ſurfeit, or they 
may ſwell, and die. 


But this neceſſary caution does by no 
means claſh againſt the improvement; which 


if conducted with propriety by judicious 
hands, the increaſe is very great, and is one 


of the beſt improvements now practiſed, as 
it evidently appears to produce at leaſt a 


double increaſe, conſequently ſupports a 
double ſtock, which makes to the farmer a 


valuable: return of profit, at the ſame time, 


yields a valuable ſupply for the improve- 

ment cf the land in the ſucceeding year. 
VIII. The nature of ſeed-corn, and time 
of ſowing, is in general thought to be well 
underſtood, yet great are the miſtakes often 
committed by farmers, who have made 
cuſtom their general Rancard, All winter 
corn 


— 
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corn ſhould be ſown before rather than 

frer Michaelmas, eſpecially rye, on light 
land. September being a proper month, the 
land ſhquld be prepared accorcingly, If the 
ſeaſon ſhould be unfavourable in September, 
or indeed October, the farmer may with rea- 
ſon expect ſucceſs in the following month; 
but I muſt repeat, that the month before 
Michaelmas is by far preferable to the ſuc- 
ceeding. 

In the management of fallows, the farmer 
ſhould on no account permit his team to go 
on the land in wet days, which occaſions the 
weeds to ſet, and makes the land lie foul at 
ſeed time. 

IX. Barley is much hardier grain than 
commonly imagined, and therefore ſhould 
if poſſible be ſown in February, as the. ſuc- 
ceeding froſts never injure it. 

The common and uſual way is to harrow 
it in after ploughing, which is a very pro- 
per method with early ſowing, or in a wet 


ſpring. Late experience ſhews, that except 
the land be very. ſtrong indeed, ſowing it 
under 
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under furrow is the moſt certain to procure 
a large crop. | 

Some+take the medium, ſowing one halt 
under, and the other half above furrow, and 
have ſucceeded very well. 

A very light ſoil, that produces weeds, 1s 
an exception to an early ſowing, but not to 
æ late one under furrow. Care muſt be taken 
to hough, or weed both wheat and barley in 
May and june; for experience is a convinc- 
ing proof, that the higheſt expence is always 
repaid, Carlock is thought an harmleſs weed, 


but wheat in general ſuffers more from it 


than any other grain. Barley ſuffers much 
from thiſtles, docks, &c. 

If after weeding, the crop appears thin, 
it is a very good maxim to ſtrew pigeon's 
dung, hen's dung, kilp aſhes, or malt- duſt 
over it; by which application it will greatly 
increaſe, particularly if done in rainy, or 
moiſt weather, 

X. Lime is acknowledged by all experi- 
mental farmers, to be a moſt excellent im- 
prover of arable land. The uſe of it is ſtrong- 

C | ly 
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ly recommended where it can be had at 
any tolerable rate. It agrees with all ſorts 
of ſoih, except the two extremes of duſty, 
light or blowing ſand, and the ſtrongeſt clay. 
Where there is any good degree of mixture 
of both, ft never fails to make great 
improvements; for by its holding nature, 
when thoroughly dead and fallen, it adds 
tenacity to light ſoils, preventing the rains 
from falling too ſoon away, and by its 
ſalts, opens and relaxes the ſtronger ſoils, 
that they are not thilled and ſtarved by 
ſtagnated waters; for which reaſon, all 
heaths, moors, and grounds over-run with 
whins, fern, broom, &c. when turned up 
with the plough, are ſo much 1mproved by it, 


that many lands, before worth not more 


than two or, three ſhillings per acre, have 
been made worth twenty ſhillings. Exghty, 
or ninety buſhels being laid on an acre, 
will laſt four years, if not five, Let it be 
obſerved, that all looſe, heathy or mooriſh 
light ſoils, after ſowing for three or four 


years, or ſo long as the ſoil continues hol- 
low 
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low or ſpongy, ſhould as ſoon as the ſpring 
corn begins to appear, be rolled with a 
lopg heavy roller, the better to faſten the 
ground, and to cloſe the corn to it. If this 
method was univerſally adopted through - 
out the County of Glouceſter, par- 
ticularly near the Foreſt of Dean, 
&c. their crops would be much better 
than I obſeryed them to be, during 
my ſurvey in that part: where, to my ytter 
aſtoniſhmenc, they had ſcarcely began their 
wheat harveſt in the month of September. 
XI. In laying down the land after tillage, 
ſuppoſed to have been done with ſowing 
cloyer, care ſhould be taken that the ridges 
are not laid too high, which is an injury 
to either paſture ar meadow ; for in high 
ridges, the beſt ſoil is thrown up deeper 
than neceſſary, and the furrows laid bare 
to the hungry bottom, which can produce 
only a coarſe graſs, or ruſhes, Proper drains 
ſhould be made, that the water may not 
ſtagnate any where, but run off without 
ohſtruction into the water gourles, For 
C 2 though 
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though a due quantity of moiſture is eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for vegetation ; a too great 
ſupply, particularly of ſtagnate water, al- 
ways impoveriſhes the land. It is therefore 
highly neceſſary to keep good drains, to 
open the trenches wide, and make them of 
a proper depth; and the earth taken out 
ſhould nbt be laid too near the ſide of the 
drain, for the-poaching of cattle will eafily 
fill it up, and prevent the drains carrying 
off the water. | 

XII. The earth and mud which comes 
from new made ditches, is a valuable im- 
prover of land, and by experience, ought 
to be claſſed among the firſt rate manures. 
Where the hedges are tall and thick, quan- 
tities of leaves fall in autumn; which mix- 
ing, and rotting with the earth, makes it 
exceedingly fat, and ſerviceable in vege- 
tation, and in order to render it more eſ- 
ſentially uſeful, if mixed with an equal 


quantity of dung, will improve and mol- 
lify the earth, eſpecially after laying fome 
time in heaps, If ditch cleanſings cannot 

be 
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be procured, it is a very good method to 
mix any ſort of earth with dung, which 
will occaſion the latter to ferment, and rot 
mueh ſooner, conſequently will ke ſooner 
bt for uſe, 

XIII. Every farmer ſhould keep his fur- 
rows regular, and in good order; which 
is one eſſential part of good huſbandry, 
not permitting the plough to enter too 
deep, nor to let the land want a proper 
number of tilths, commonly four tor 
wheat, five for barley, Above all, let care 
be taken to keep the fallews perfectly clean, 
and fice from weeds, which if not kept 
entirely under, ſpoil and eat put the 
ſtrength of the land. The beſt remedy te 
prevent which js, (as before hinted) to ſtir 
the land in dry weather, and on no account 
permit the plough to work thereon in rainy 
weather: as a certain maxim the farmer 
ſhould obſerve, it is much better to do no- 
thing, than nothing to the purpoſe. The 
cuſtom recommended, ana much practiſed, 
of confining and folding ſheep, or other 
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cattle, in proper hurdles, on the fallows, 
ſhould be always attended to; for nothing 
is of more advantage, or more natural to 
all hard corn, than the dung and urine of 
ſheep, or oxen. And the ſooner ſuch lands 
are ploughed after folding, the greater will 
be the advantage, by preventing the ex- 


halation of the virtue and richneſs of the 
' manure, | 
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XIV, Where rye is cheap and plentiful, 
it has been found to anſwer exceeding well 
for the fatting oxen, after being ground, 
though not too ſmall. The beſt time for 
this is in winter and ſpring, when the 
price 'of beef and the conſumption would 
go hand in hand, and conſequently pay the 
farmer better than in ſummer, paiticularly 
when hay is ſcarce, and the price equal in 
proportion to ſeed rye. It is a method that. 
has been praQtiſed with great ſucceſs, and 
theoxen formerly ſent to London fatted with 


this grain, were much eſteemed for their 
delicious flavour, 


It 
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It may at this time ſeem unneceſſary to 
obſerve, that ox-teams are far more profita- 
ble than horſes; that a conſtant ſucceſhon 
of fat and lean cattle is of great conſe- 
quence to the farmer, that keeps ox-teams z 
conſequently he ſhould raiſe his own ſtock, 
for it is much better for every farmer, whoſe 
land will admit him to raiſe ſtock, to be a 
ſeller, rather than a purchaſer, 

XV. Thole farmers who occupy ſmall 
farms, will find it efſentially neceſſary to 
improve every article that a careful induſtry 
is capable of, otherwiſe much of his la- 
bour, as well as his little fund for carrying 
on his buſineſs, will be ſoon ſunk, without 
any real advantage derived to himſelf. 

It may not be deemed foreign to the ſubs 
je&t of this Pamphlet, to point out the 
method of making the beſt advantage of his 

early live Mock of calves and lambs, par- 
ticularly, at a time when the demand for 
\ each, in the higheſt perfection, will yield 

Ne an exorbitant price both in the London 
) and country markets. 
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To produce good veal, it muſt be fat, 
white, and well favoured; the latter is 
generally wanted, and very frequently one 
or both the former, which can proceed 
from nothing but an imperfect or unnatural 
method of treating the ſubject. 

To obtain the perfection neceflary, is, 
not to admit the frequent over bleeding, ge- 
nerally practiſed, by which the victim loſes 
thoſe nutritive qualities, which ſhould nou- 
riſh and meliorate the fleſh, and ſupply the 
animal with proper juices. 

Let the calf be kept perfectly dry, on clean 
ſtraw, every day laid upon the old, and 
ſtalled up in little room, but admit a con- 
ſtant open ſupply of air, and expoſed to the 
ſun ; let his bed be raiſed at leaſt twelve 
inches from the ground, and laid on hurdles, 
that no urine may be retained, not per- 
mitting him to ſtand near the wall of the 
building, nor to come near any ſoil, which 
he will be ever ready to lick up, if not 
prevented. A chalk ftone, the freer the 
better, ſhould be ſufpended, Which will 

engage 
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engage his attention, and by his frequent 
application, will communicate a fine white- 
neſs and beauty to the veal : thus far is ge- 
nerally known. 

One great impediment in making fine 
| veal, 1s, that of permitting the calf to take 
as much milk for the firſt fortnight as he 
will; a ſufficient quantity to ſupport him 
in health being much better, after which 
take from him a ſmall quantity of blood, 
and encreaſe his diet a little, and regularly 
during the third week of his age; then with 
a quantity of powdered chalk, and anniſeed 
water, make a pill about the ſize of a per- 
ſon's finger, and about the conſiſtence of 
bread paſte, at the time it is uſed, and give 
him one every night and morning. 

The reaſon for this application is, if the 
calf is laxative, which I am informed by 
very good graziers, 1s frequently the caſe, 
he cannot poſſibly thrive or be fat, conſe- 
quently a prevention will effectually ſecure 
the defired end. Should this application, 
rather abate his attachment to milk, he will 

not- 
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notwithſtanding, grow very fat during the 
laſt fortnight of this proceſs, which if con- 
tinued to the age of fix or ſeven weeks, 
will exceed any other veal whatever, both 
in beauty and in flavour: it will be neceſſary 
to repeat one more bleeding about a week 
before he 1s killed, | 
« Fine houſes lamb will produce a good price 
in general; and the Dorſet and Wiltſhire 
theep have been much eſteemed for produc- 
ing the beſt, They ought to be well 
ſecured from cold, to be kept very clean, 
and for the dam to be fed on oats, turnips, 
and bran, which ſhould be their chief and 
conſtant food, during the whole time of 
their ſupporting the lamb. Let the lambs 
take their fill at pleaſure; but let them be 
conſtantly confined in cloſe pens, and they 
will ſoon derive a fine fatneſs, and colour, 
as well as flavour, and will yield a very 
great price in good markets. 

XVI. Farmers in general are more or leſs 
convinced that ſteeping their ſeed corn, 


particularly wheat, in a ftrong brine and 


urine, 


| 
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urine, or ſea water; and taking away the- 
light grains that ſwim at top, is neceſſary 
to prevent the ſmut; and in general this 


method will be found as effectual as thoſe 


noſtrums ſold under pretence of ſuperior 
virtues. But the former method having 
been by many imperfectly uſed, ſometimes 
by only ſprinkling, or only juſt wetting the 
ſeed, by putting it into the preparation, and 
immediately withdrawing -it again, the good 
effect to be expected from properly conduct - 
ing the proceſs, has thereby failed. It is 
neceſſary for the ſeed corn to remain at 
leaſt twelve hours in the preparation, and 
after it is taken out, to ſprinkle it well with 
unſlacked lime, the better to ſeparate the 
grain; nothing leſs will effectually prevent 
the diſeaſe ſo common to ſome grounds, 
and ſo fatal to ſucceeding crops. It is alſo 
neceſſary to change the ſeed, and makę 
choice of ſuch as grew on a ſoil different as 
poſſible from that to be ſown ; for it is well 
known by experience, that all grain will 

degenes 
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degenerate, by being too long confined to 
the ſame, or the ſame conditioned land. 

The Norfolk method of preparing the 
land, and planting the feed wheat and other 
crops, deſerves every recommendation and 
encouragement, not only for the ſaving in 
ſeed, but for the fine and valuable crops 
which are every year to be ſeen from 
this improvement. Whoever conſults 
the Works of A. Young, Eſq. the Tran- 
ſactions of the Bath Society, &c, will find 
every uſeful information, which the limits 
of this pamphlet will not admit. 

XVII. Where the ſeveral ſorts of ma- 
nures are ſcarce, or not eaſily procured, 
there 15 an art of improving poor land, or 
rather of making it improve itſelf, without 
taoſe ſuperinductions, which in every other 


caſe is eſſentially neceſfary. But as an art, 
this ſhould be regarded and uſed, particu- 
larly where manures axe moſt wanting. 
Of this ſome hints have been already given, 
but the whole lies in ſowing ſuch feeds upon 
poor and worn out land, that by ploughing 

in 
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in the crop at Midſummer, or by eating it 
with ſheep, it will receive riches ſufficient 
to anſwer the farmer's moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations, if not equal to any other ma- 
nure. | 

Clover, vetches, peaſe, lentils, buck- 
wheat, and turnips, are all found to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe. And if theſe were more 
generally introduced on poor ſoils, the ad- 
vantage would ſoon be ſufficiently conſpi- 
cuous to encourage their cultivation, where 
their utility is at preſent but imperfectly 
known. | 

This method of improving the poorer ſort 
of land, has given riſe to a very weak and fal- 
lacious argument, viz. that it muſt diminiſh 
the annual value of the richeſt and beſt 
land. But this argument is of ſo little 
force, that it ſufficiently explodes itſelf, 
and can be of no prejudice whatever, 
whether 1t relates to public or private inte- 
reſt ; for ſuppoſe the whole kingdom was 
made rich by induſtry and improvements, 


the nation in general muſt be conſidered ' 
D richer 
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richer by the quantity of its products; and 
the conſumption, trade, and exports, 
would call for all the produce this iſland 
is capable of; conſequently no diminution 
of perſonal property can ever ariſe from the 
moſt vigorous and extenſive improvements 
that ever can orever will be made, 

That I may make ſome little effort to en- 
courage the improvement alluded to, I ſub- 
join a ſhort abſtract of the nature and qua- 
lities of artificial graſs- ſeeds; ſhewing the 
proper quantity to be {own on an acre of 
land, the ſoil moſt agreeable to the ſeed, the 
time of ſowing, and the average produce ; 
which will ſerve as an occaſional remem- 
bancer, and be particularly. uſeful to thoſe, 
who are not fully acquainted with the 
advantages ariſing from their produce, 


d 


Is the richeſt and beſt of ä Eleven 
pounds will ſow an acre. 
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To be ſowed aloneat Michaelmas, though 
it is moſtly ſown with oats or barley “ in 
ſpring. 

The ſoil beſt adapted for this ſeed, is 
dry and warm, rather than moiſt and cold. 

The hay ſhould be mowed about the mid- 
dle of May, when it begins to knot. 

Produce of ſeed from one acre, is gene- 
rally about two buſhels, ſometimes more, 

Will lat three years. 
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Three buſhels is ſufficient to ſow on an 
acre of land. Some farmers uſe three 
buſhels and a half, but if mixed with clo- ; 
ver, which is eſteemed better than alone, Z 
elght pounds of clover and one buſhel of 


1 
7 


U 


rye-graſs is a proper quantity. 
Rye-graſs will grow on any cold, ſour 
clay, or ſpongy ſoil. 


* Experience proves that ſowing artificial grais- 
ſeeds alone at Michaelmas anſwers much beſt. The 
dropping wet from oats, or barley, will in general 
lefſen the crop when ſown with larger grain, 
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The average produce from an acre, 1s 
about thirty buſhels, Of hay two, ſome- 
times three loads, 

Will laſt in the ground about ſeven years. 


ANN TTF OT 


Four buſhels is ſufficient to ſow an acre, 

Delights chiefly in a ſhallow ground, or 
foil, upon a lime-ſtone, rock, or chalk, 

Will laſt twenty years; and if a quantity 
of ſoot 1s ſpread over the land at the ex- 
piration of that, time, it will revive the 
crop for twenty years to come. 

This graſs is one of the beſt improvers 
of barren land. 

It ſhculd be ſown alone, about Michael- 
mas. 

The proper time to mow for hay“ is in 


* S:intfoin ſhould be mowed during the firſt and 
(ſecond year, The treading of large cattle, and their 
being excited by the ſweetneſs of it, to feed too 
near the ground, while the roots are young and 
tender, is a very great injury, particularly in wet 
weather, 
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the month of May following, when it be- 
gins to bloſſom, 

It is the beſt cf all other hay for hard 
working horſes: ard the produce may in 
general be eſtimated from three to four loads 
per acre. | 

The general produce of ſeed per acre, 
riſes from twenty to twenty-five buſhels ; 
and is ripe to mow for ſeed about Midſum- 
mer. 
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Fourteen pounds will ſow an acre; 
a leſs quantity in drills, at proper diſtance 
from each other. 

Succeeds beſt on a warm ſoil, 

Time of ſowing ſpring. 


To be mowed twice a year, firſt, early in 


May, and again at Midſummer, 

J is exceeding good mowed in ſmall 
quantities, and given green to horſes, 

It makes moſt excellent hay. One acre 


will ſupport three horſes one year. Will. 


laſt at leaſt twenty years, 
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VETCHES.LENTIES, TARES, 
and BUCK. WHEAT, 


Are all profitable ſeeds, and fine improvers 
of land ; particularly if ploughed in when 
in full bloom, or the ſtubble only, after 
the crop is cut and carried, adds fertility 
to the land, in general equal to a moderate 
manuring. 

Will thrive on ordinary land, light ſand, 
or mellow. 

There are two ſorts of vetches. One ſort 

to be ſown in November, the other in 
ſpring. 
Lentils and tares produce much ſtraw, 
and make excellent fodder for young cattle. 
The ſeed is good for horſes, and if cut green 
they are excellent feed. | 

One buſhel of either will ſow an acre, 

Produce, about fix buſhels on an average. 


. 
One buſhel will ſow an acre, and the 
increaſe is generally very great, yielding on 


an 
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an average, about fifty buſhels from an 
acre. Is an excellent feed for hogs, 
poultry, &c. 

Will grow on dry barren land, 

Time of ſowing, latter end of February, 
or beginning of May. 

If ploughed in, while it is in full bloom, 
about Midſummer, will prove as good if 
not better manuring, than twenty loads of 
dung per acre. 


F 

Have of late years been in great eſteem, and 
juffly ranked among the beſt improvers of 
land, as well as the moſt advantageous in 
other "reſpects to the farmer: on both 
theſe accounts the cultivation of this valua- 
ble root cannot be too ſtrongly enforced. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of turnips: as the 
round, the yellow, the long, &c. The 
latter of which, not ſo conſtantly ſown, re- 
quires a deeper ſou}, 

They may be ſown from Midſummer to 
Lammas, or later; and the land where 


they 
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they are ſown ſhould be twice fallowed, 
and made as fine as may be with the harrow, 
When the ſeed is ſown, it ſhould be har- 
rowed in with buſhes, After they appear 
with four leaves, it is common and neceſ- 
ſary to hough them, which muſt not be 
neglected ; for without thinning and ſorting 
them, it is impoſhble to procure a fine crop. 

Turnips on poor land are ſubject to the 
fly, which is very deſtructive to the plants. 
A ſprinkling of rotten dung, or rather ſoot, 
has been practiſed, but not always attended 
with ſucceſs. Various experiments have 
been tried to prevent the ravages of the fly, 
and ſome uſeful hints may be found in the 
Bath papers, and in the works of A. Young, 
Eſq. or other modern writers on agriculture : 
however, I recommend a good ſprinkling 
of ſoot before the crop is harrowed, 

The beſt time for ſowing 1s juſt before or 
immediately after a ſhower; and if the ſow- 
ing miſcarry, repeat a ſecond : two pounds 
is ſufficien t for an acre, 
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The practice of feeding the cattle on 
turnips in the houſe ſhould be univerſally 
declined, as it is injurious to the land, in- 
ſtead of improving it. The moſt proper me- 
thod, at preſent practiſed in Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, &c. is to reſerve them for winter feed, 
and then the ſheep or horned cattle, or both 
together ſhould be confined to hurdles, 
comprehending about an acre at a time till 
the whole are well eaten over. The dung 
and urine of the ſtock, together with the 
remains of the turnips, will meliorate and 


enrich the land, and make it a proper re- 


cipient for barley in the ſpring, and for a 
crop of beans and peaſe the following year, 
and for wheat the third; after a ſummer 
fallow without any other addition. Theſe 
crops are of great advantage for railing and 
perfecting winter lamb, by ſupplying the 
ewes with milk, 

XIX. The ſame attention that is paid to 
the preparation of land for turnips is eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for theſe artificial graſs ſeeds 
before mentioned. The ſoil is to be freed 
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as much as poſſible from ſtones, briars, &c. 
and to be well rolled after ſowing. The too 
general neglect of theſe particulars has 
been attended with great diſadvantage, and 
a failure in a much expected crop has diſ- 
couraged many farmers. from excrtions, 
that under a proper management would 
hare been replete with the beſt advantages. 
When it is conſidered that the ſeed is ſmall, 
and if the mould is not bourd cloſe to 
them, they naturally ſpend themſelves, 
and exhale away their vegetative ſtrength, 
without being able to unite with the at- 
tractive qualities of the earth. 

Where the want of practice in ſowing 
theſe ſeeds has not given the huſbandman 
the proper method of caſting them from a 
full hand, it is better to mix a proper quan- 
tity of ſand or earth with the ſeed, in order 
to fill the hand, and ſow it with regularity ; 
a ſtill day being moſt proper for this buſi- 


nels. 
Some few years ago, and in ſome parts 
at this time, artificial graſſes were thought 
; ro 
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to impovyeriſh the land, conſequently their 
propagation could not but be diſcouraged. 
But this, like other miſtaken notions, being 
once permitted to ſpeak its own language, 
evidently appears to originate from other 
cauſes, as an over mowing the crop, over 
feeding, &c. where covetous perſons, like the 
boy in the fable, expect to receive all the ad- 
vantage at once, which the Author of Nature 
only meant to diſtribute in ſtreams of plenty on 
thoſe who will be content to wait the regu- 
lar operations of right order. It being an 
experimental maxim, that too often and 
too long mowing is a prejudice equally as 
great to paſture and meadow land, as too 
long and too often ploughing 1s to arable. 
It is therefore eſſentially neceſſary for the 
intereſt of every farmer to propagate theſe 
graſs ſeeds in a regular manner; ſometimes 
ſummer feeding, as well as mowing them, 
and occaſionally to plough in a full crop in 
its full luſtre, and he will invariably find 
the beſt advantage to be the reſult of this 


procedure; his land will be greatly enriched, 
his 
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his ſucceeding crops full and weighty, and 
every ſucceſs that can poſhbly be expected, 
will be derived in general from the rules 


here recommended. 


An ABSTRACT of ſuch MaNURES as 
are of general uſe for the IMPROVE- 
MENT of LAND. 


XX. Horſe and cow-dung, mixed with 
ditch earth, where the leaves of trees, 
hedges, &c. rot, or being mixed with mud 
of ponds, or any ſort of earth, where the 
former &annot be obtained, will be a rich 
manure for moſt arable or paſture lands, 
This method having for years been much 
praiſed in the county of Effex, has 
greatly improved their land. They lay it 
in large heaps, on a waſte near the in- 
tended land to be manured, and carry on 
about twenty loads per acre on a clay. 
The red hazle brick earth, or light ſands, 


require from ten to fifteen loads per acre, 
AS 
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as this ſoil requires a renewal of manuring 
oftener than the former. | 

XXL Sheep's dung for cold tillage ciay 
lands, is the beſt of all manures : as it can- 
not eaſily be collected, it is always con- 
veyed to the lands by feeding and foldin 
thereon ; by this means the dung and urine 
are properly diſperied. Great improvements 
have been made where they fold the ſheep 
under cover, and mix their dung with ditch 
earth, mud, &c, which ſpreads the former 
much farther. In ſome parts of England, 


they houſe their ſheep at night, littering 


them with clean ſtraw, which when rotten 
is found to be excellent manure, and 
fully repays the trouble, 

XXII. Hog's dung, next to ſheep's, is 
rich and fattening both for paſture and ara- 
ble land, particularly the latter. One load 
of this is reckoned equal to two of any 
other, and may be mixed with carths as 
the former. The cleanſing of vaults, is 
very valuable for hot, dry, burning land, 
and makes great improvement thereon ; it 
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and paſture land, is an admirable improver. 
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mould be mixed with ditch earth, or any 
of the former dungs, and in ſome counties 
is held in the higheſt eſteem for paſture 


land. 


XXIII. Pigeon's dung, being of a nature 
hot, and full of ſalts, agrees beſt with cold 
lands; wet and ſpongy, either arable, paſture 
or meadow, ate greatly improved by it, 
When applied to arable, it ſhould be ſown 
by hand after the corn is ſown, and in the 
lame manner, 

Thirty buſhels on an acre, anſwers for 
one year only. The produce of the crop 
is always extenſive, even on barren land, 
if the ſummer is not very parching, 

XXIV. Hen's dung, and the dung of 
poultry in general, are all very good, and full 
of nitre, though not ſo rich for barren ſoils 
as that of pigeon's, and is more difficult 
to ſtrew cn the land. It is therefore neceſ. 
ſary to mix it with other dung, or with 
aſhes, ſand, or earth, 7 

XXV. Sea- coal aſhes, for cold meadow 


I: 
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I: produces much wildtrefoil and clover,which 
is eſteemed the ſweeteſt, as well as richeſt 
feed for cattle. And ſuch is the produce, 
that after this manuring is properly ſunk 
into the ſoil, the land will ſupport at leaſt 
double the ſtock, and from its laſting qua- 
lity deſerves every recommendation. 

From twenty, to twenty-five loads per 
acre 15 a proper quantity. Where that can- 
not be had, leſs may anſwer. 

This manure is proper for meadow and 
paſture, not ſo for arable, 

XX VI. Soap aſhes, from the ſoap-boilers, 
are an excellent manure, both for arable 
and paſture. Eight or nine loads will ſuf- 
ficiently ſupply an acre, and will alt the 
deſtruction of furze, broom, fern, &c.. if 
applied after grubbing at Midſummer, 
This manure is found to laſt four or five 


Crops. 
XXVII. Pot aſhes, are very good manur- 
ing for moſt ſorts of paſture land; but in 
general not ſo replete with ſalts as ſoaper's 
E 2 aſhes, 
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aſhes. A greater quantity may be applied 


to an acre. 
XXVIII. Soot, is known to be a mot 
valuable manure, both for paſture. and ara- 


ble, eſpecially that produced from ſea- 
ccal, becauſe it is much ſtronger, and ful- 
Jer of nitre than wood ſoot; &c. and 
aniwers better on cold clay lands. 

Forty buſhels on an acre is a ſufficient 
quantity, which will not only manure, but 
deſtroy weeds, thorns, &c. If once in 
four cr five years this ſoot 1s ſcattered over 
felds of ſaintfoin, it will greatly increaſe 
the crop, which will alſo laſt ſeveral 
years longer. 

XXIX. Malt-duſt is another valuable im- 
prover of land. It gives life, ſtrength, 
and increaſe, to a crop of barley, if ſcat- 
tered over it ſoon after a ſhower. It is 
nearly as ſtrong as the dung of pigeons, 
and ſhcuid be uſed in a ſimilar manner. 


Forty buſhels on an acre, which will 


ſerve for one crop only. 


N. B. There 
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N. B. There is a compound manure, of 
malt-duſt, ſea-ſand, oil, and ſalt, deſcribed 
in the ſecond volume of the Bath papers, 
which I have tried, and found it anſwer 
very well. But in this abſtract, it remains 
for me to deſcribe ſimple manures only. 

XXX. Rags of all ſorts, both linen and 
woollen, leather, and feathers, make very 
good manure, On chalky, binding, til- 
lage land, it is neceflary to chop the rags 
and leather ſmall, and ſtrew them after 
ſowing the corn, about twenty-four buthels 
to an acre. Shreds of leather, old ſhoes, 
hats, or ſtockings, as they are longer be- 


fore they entirely decay, their virtue re- 


mains longer with the land. 

XXXI. Lime, of all other manures, has 
been in great repute, and great are the 
improvements produced by it, both on 
paſture and arable. land. It agrees with 
every ſoil except the two extremes, as be- 
fore obſerved, of light ſand and ſtrong 
clay. It improves light ſoils, by adding tena- 
city, All heavy, heathy grounds, moors 
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and others over-run with furze, broom, fern, 
&c, when ploughed, are greatly helped by 
it; ſo far that land not exceeding three ſhil- 
lings value, may be made worth twenty 
Qiillings per acre. 

Eighty to ninety buſhels per acre, on 
arable land, will endure five or fix years, 

XXXII. Chalk. If to one load of this, 
two loads of dung be added, or of rich 
earth; if in this proportion it is laid in 
heaps to ferment and 1ncorporate, it will 
produce an excellent manure for all cold, 
ſour or gravelly land, and is well known 
where in uſe to produce extenſive crops of 
corn for twenty years together. 

Twenty loads ſhould be laid on an acre; 
and when the land is to be laid down for 
graſs, twenty loads of chalk only per acre, 
wilt produce beyond deſcription where the 
reſult is not well known. 

XXXIII. Marlis of ſeveral ſorts; the beſt 
ure and unmixed, and will diſtolve in 
water, It is an excellent manure to fix 
light ſands; and though it has been diſputed 

Whether 
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whether it has fertilizing qualitics of "itſelf, 
yet experience proves it to be a valuable 
reſtorative, and conlequently of a fertilizing 
nature. | 

In Staffordſhire it is greatly in uſe: they 
commonly lay three hundred loads on an 
acre, which will laſt without addition about 
twenty years, if- kept in paſture or arable ; 
a ſprinkling of dung for every crop of wheat 
will keep the land in a ſtate of perfect 
health, and help to open the binding qua- 
lity of the marl, 

Late experience has diſcovered that the 
black mooriſh ſoil, taken off the fens, which 
would produce nothing but an unprofitable 
ling, if it is laid together with lime, long 
dung, or ſtubble litter, in equal quantities 
for a year, will make great improvements 
on meadows, if laid on in the ſpring. 
The lime and dung both induce fermentation, 
and rot the ſoil; and at the ſame time give 
tenacity, ſo that it becomes mellow and 
rich, and will anſwer the expectation of 


thoſe 
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thoſe, who are not afraid to engage in uſeſul 
improvements. | 

The leaves of trees falling into ditches, 
mud, or into- ponds, impregnate the re- 
ceptacle with ſtrong ſalts, conſequently the 
older ſuch mud or pond ſcowerings are, the 
more beneficial to the land. If the mea- 
dow or paſture 1s covered pretty thick, as 
they ought, will laſt many vears, and pro- 
duce much trefoil and other ſweet graſſes. The 
proper time for laying on theſe ſcowerings, 
may be either in autumn, winter or ſpring ; 
but the two laſt ſeaſons are to be preferred. 

XXXIV. Sea-weed, growing chiefly on 
ſuch rocks as are covered at high water only, 
15 another excellent manure, for one crop 
on arable. The drying and burning of 
this weed produces kilp (uſed in making 
glaſs). Kilp being ſteeped in water, is uſed 
to dilute the alumn liquor, after which it is 
Jaid on land, and though by this proceſs 
much of the nitrous particles are extracted, 
yet it is an exceeding good manure, both 
for paſture and arable, 


The 
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The average quantity on arable or paſture, 
is about fix loads per acre, The aſhes are 
ſoon diſſolved, and in general laſt about hve 
crops on arable, but much longer, and they 
are of more ſervice on paſture or meadow. 

XXXV. Sea-ſand, where it can be had, 
to lay on ſtiff clay, is a valuable improver, and 
moſt excellent manure, particularly if taken 
wet, immediately after the tide has left it. 

The reaſon of its giving fertility to land 
of a clayey nature, is firſt, it ſeparates the 
parts of clay, which would retain the ſtag- 
nated water, and ſtarve and chill the infant 
plants; ſecondly, being mixed with ſalt, 
it gives riches full as great as might be ex- 
pected from dung filled with ſalt and nitre, 
The ſame holds good with regard to ſea- 
ſhells, bones, and refuſe of fiſh, &c. 


ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT of the NATURE and 
QUALITIES of ſeveral forts of EARTH, 
requiring the preceding MAN URES. 


XXXVI. Sandy ſoil, which in its natural! 
ſtate is of little advantage to the farmer 
being looſe, and porous, conſequently in- 
Capable of retaining the nouriſhing rains 
and dews that fall upon it. It is therefore 
neceſſary to apply ſuch manures as give it 
tenacity, and render it capable of retain- 
ing proper nouriſhment; conſequently the 
dung of cows, and hogs, which are col 
and binding, are beſt adapted to this ſort 
of land. There is much difference in the 
nature of ſands. Some are cold, others 
hot, ſome ſands are rich, others poor: but 
they all require a manure that wiil unite 
the particles together, and in general that 
of the above-mentioned dungs will belt 
ſuccecd. | 

The ſame may he ſaid of gravelly ſoils, 
vhen not repletc with clay, chalk, or loam. 

All 
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All binding dungs are proper, with the ad- 
ditions mentioned in 5 39. 

With regard to other light ſoils, not 
properly either ſand or gravel, the ſame 
manure may be ſucceſsfully applied, as on 
light chiſelly ſoils, lying on the ſurface of 
ſcaly rock, of free or lime-ſtone, (which is 


frequent in many counties) and from fre- 


quent ploughing, degenerates more into a 
looſe ſand. To this ſoil may be introduced, 
not only the binding dungs referred to, but 
good chalk, clay marl, cleanſing of fiſh- 
ponds, ditches, &c, Theſe ſoils are always 
ſhallow, and conſequently the plough can 
penetrate but little. The beſt method to 
improve in this ſituation, is to lay down 
with ſaintfoin, as deſcribed under that 


article. 

XXXVII. Clay being the next extreme, 
when in its unimproved ſtate, or unmixed 
with other ſoils, requires a manuring dif- 
ferent from the former, $35, when 
brought to the ſtate of arable, 


Horſe . 
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Horſe-dung, ſea-coal _ aſhes, ſea-ſand, 
drift-ſand, pigeon and hen dung, refuſe of 
wood-yards, tanner's bark, &c. which 
ought to be Ciſperſed in equal and large 
quantities, to open the ins res, and ſeparate 


the binding particles, as no grain can nouriſh 


in this ſort of land, without its parts are well 
looſened. 

XXXVIII. Chalk, whoſe properties are 
next to clay, requires nearly à ſimilar 
treatment. It is naturally warmer than 
clay, but retains the water in the ſame manner. 
All dung applicable to the former, are to be 
applied to this ſci] ; to which may be ad- 
ded, the articles in 5 35, which are very 
good for this ſoil: and when well manured, 
produces moſt excellent wheat. Aconvincing 
proof of this is every year to be ſeen on the 
Scuth downs, and their neighbouring parts, 
in Suſlex. 

. XXXIX. Loam, is a ſoil, compoſed of a 
* due mixture of clay and ſand, and is 
eſteemed the moſt valuable of any other, 
having all the good 1 28 of theſe ex- 
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tremes united, is generally of ſufficient 
depth, and brings all vegetables to per- 
fection, conſequently is moſt advantageous 
for the production of trees, plants, and 
grain. Accordingly, experience proves 
that ſo far as the clay on the one hand, 
or ſand on the other prevails, ſo far is the 
ſoil proportionably worſe ; and conſequently 
leſs uſeful for vegetation in their own na- 
ture, In order therefore to bring this im- 
perfect ſtate of natural ſoil to the per- 
fection it is capable of, a proper application 
of the preceding dungs 1s neceſſary, agreea- 
ble to directions already given. 

Thoſe fine ſoils and mixed earths, which 
we call loam, are frequently to be met 
with, and in general are the molt profitable 
ſoils for the farmer. When worn out by 
ploughing, &c. they may be recovered, and 
enriched by a judicious mixture and applica- 
tion of all the preceding manures, and 
dungs, both of à binding or looſening na- 
ture, as mentioned under their ſeveral 
heads. 

F METHOD 
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METHOD of deflroying ſuch ſpontaneous 
GROWTHS, as are injurins to LAND 


in gen:ral, 


XL. Fern being the moſt difficult to era- 
dicate, as it ſtrikes a much deeper root into 
the earth, may be overcome by repeated 
mowings in ſpring, and about Midſummer, 
and afterwards, apply dung or lime at 
the roots, and they will die away, and very 
ſeldom recover. 

XLI. Ruſhes are a'ſo deſtroyed by mow- 
K ing them repeatedly near the ground, at 
* ſpring and Midſummer, with the addi- 
" tion of a good ſprinkling of lime, or quan- 
tity of pigeon, hen, or horſe-dung, at the 


roots, and they will riſe no more. 

XLII. Broom is effectually deſtroyed by 
cutting, and afterwards mowing at Mid- 
ſummer, as near the ground as poſhble, 
If any ſtems ſhould ſurvive the firſt opera- 
tion, a repetition will prove an infallible 


cure. 


4 XLII. Whins, 
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XLIII. Whins, or ſurze, are eaſily over- 
come. As ſoon as the land is laid for graſs 
after tillage, they are to be drawn from the 
earth by hand after a froſt, when the 
ground is open and looſe. Conſtant mow- 
ing while young, will alſo have the pro- 


per effect. 
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